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Mousquetaim (1844) has the same exuberance, the abandon,
the zest for life, for movement, the optimism, which were
the redeeming qualities of Rabelais. Humour, however,
is not prominent in Dumas* novels, though the character
of Porthos has something truly Falstaffian about it.
Dumas' many Travels, containing as they do a Rabelaisian
Frenchman's descriptions of foreign society in many lands,
have more humour in them. They are, however, not read
now, and their popularity in his own day was not such as
to give them a commanding place in the history of humour.
Edmond About's Roi des Montagues (1856) from this point
of view is more important. This story of a journey in
Greece, of Greek bandits, and, finally, of the brigand chief
turned Minister of Justice, is a delicate farce which has
amused generation after generation. Yet it is not pri-
marily a travel novel: travel is an incident in it; the
burlesque of brigandry is the chief motive. In the three
Tartarin books we find the genuine travel humour. Cer-
vantes and Dickens were Daudet's masters. Tartarin is
specifically described as a kind of combined Quixote and
Sancho Panza. And there is much of the Pickwickian
flavour in Tartarin of Tarascon (18712), the first of the
trilogy: there is the burlesque journey to Algiers; the
stranger, a charlatan, casually met at the outset and turn-
ing up opportunely later in the story; the ludicrous mis-
fortunes of the hero ; his surprising and triumphant return
home.
Besides his Tarasconais style, Daudet had a less exuber-
ant but equally diverting style of wit in which he wrote
the stories and sketches of Provence called Lettres de mon
Moulin and his reminiscences called Trente Ans de Paris.
The Lettres de mon Moulin were composed, partly at any
rate, while Daudet was staying at Ghamprosay with
Eugene Delacroix, the painter, and they appeared in
the journal Figaro. Published in book form in 1869, they
had no immediate popularity, but gradually established